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Raymond's fleet made far too late a start (10 April 1591), and
its subsequent misfortunes were partly due to this mistake.
Calms and storms delayed its progress, and the Cape of Good
Hope was not sighted until nearly the end of July. Contrary-
winds baffled every attempt to pass that point, and sickness in
all the ships forced the commander to seek a harbour. This he
had the good fortune to find in what became known afterwards
as Table Bay;1 and it is worth noting that this was the earliest
visit of any English ship to that roadstead. About a month was
spent there, to enable the sick men to recover. The mortality
had, however, been so serious that a decision was taken to send
back to England the Merchant Royal with fifty men, distributing
the rest of her crew between the other two ships.
On resuming the voyage, the Cape was passed without much
difficulty. Then, off Cape Correntes, a storm separated the
vessels, and the Penelope was never seen again. Four days later
the mainmast of the Edward Bonaventure was struck by light-
ning and four of her men were killed. After proceeding up the
Mozambique Channel and narrowly escaping shipwreck on a
dangerous shoal, a short stay was made near Mozambique, and
a longer one at the principal island of the Comoro group. There
a supply of water was obtained; but at the cost of the loss of a
third of the ship's crew, who were killed as the result of a sudden
attack by the natives.
Lancaster's next stopping place was the island of Zanzibar,
where he remained in the harbour from the end of November
1591 to the middle of the following February. The English,
after their recent experience, did not venture to land; but having
chanced to capture a shartf, to whom the Sultan was much
attached, they had no difficulty in procuring an ample supply
of victuals. They trimmed their ship, and also made a new boat,
to replace one lost at the Comoros. The Portuguese, who had a
small settlement on the island, did not judge it prudent to
attack them.
Proceeding upon his voyage, Lancaster directed his course
towards Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of the Indian
1 The name was given by Joris van Speilbergen in 1601; but for a long time
the English continued to call it by its Portuguese appellation of Saldanha Bay.